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cessors tried, like their colleagues, to do by bakshish
what could not be done by bluster. They had their
reward. In 1719, Count Virmont obtained for the
Catholics of Chios the restoration of the privileges which
they had forfeited in 1695. Five years later Viscount
d'Andrezel obtained permission to build a new chapel
in the Consulate of the island. Fifteen years later still
the Marquis de Villeneuve managed to insert'fin the
French Capitulations a clause which authorized the
Latins to take possession of several holy places.1 Illusory
as these concessions often proved (the Sultan was a
past master in the art of taking back with one hand
what he had just given with the other), they served the
purpose of encouraging the Catholic missionaries in their
work of proselytism and so, indirectly, of promoting the
political influence of France over the Levant.

More tangible were the commercial advantages which
French diplomacy, by its " prudence/' secured in the
Grand Signer's dominions during the eighteenth century.
The English Levant Company vainly strove to hold its
own against the French competitor, and the latter flour-
ished in proportion as the former languished. English
conservatism, lack of organization, and general slack-
ness, as contrasted with the opposite qualities in their
rivals, contributed very largely to this result;2 but it
cannot be doubted that French mercantile enterprise
was powerfully assisted by the predominance of French

1  Hammer,   xiv;    Une  ambassade  fmn$aise  en   Orient sous
Louis XV;   Mission du marquis de  Villeneuve,  1728-41.    By
A. Vandal (1887).

2  All that has been said of late years concerning the causes
of the development of German at the expense of English trade in
the Near East was said in the eighteenth century.    By reading
" German " for " French " you get a wonderful anticipation of
modern history in Sir James Porter's able work on The State of
the Turkey Commerce (1771).